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LAMPLIGHTERS OF LIBERTY, 


UNITE! 


“Tr may be that the world cannot be saved,” Robert 
M. Hutchins, former chancellor of the University of 
Chicago and now associate director of the Ford Foun- 
dation, declared recently, “But if it can be, it will be 
saved by the kind of education for adults that the 
public library is best equipped to give.” 

To this unequivocal championship of the public 
librarian and his institution as democracy’s defender 
and civilization’s citadel may we add the mighty force 
of America’s schools and our teachers—some 1,250,000 
strong? Members of both professions seem to be 
ideally cast as democracy’s spokesmen and liberty’s 
lamplighters. Leaders in their communities, both 
groups truly cherish the ideals that underlie America’s 
greatness. 

Who else is in an impregnable position to proclaim 
the democratic values as the eternal values? To help 
keep freedom of inquiry and thought unfettered? To 
uphold the dignity of man? And to develop their 
agencies so that all citizens may properly enrich their 
lives thereby? 

Convinced, like Milton, that “Books are not abso- 


By 
CHARLES ALLAN BARETSKI 
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lutely dead things,” librarians and educators have 
long appreciated the catalytic power of print. Long 
ago both professional groups exploded the stereotype 
that they were the inarticulate inmates of an intel- 
lectual attic, sequestered from the cross-currents of 
community life. 

Both realize that they must promote intercultural 
understanding and international amity so that all of 
us may learn to live with the threat of the bomb. To 
do this, however, they must first show us how we might 
live with ourselves. 

More important than a mastery of books or a sub- 
ject matter, they find, is the need for interpreting and 
meeting the human needs. Instead of dodging re- 
sponsibility and decision, they, on the other hand, come 
forward to shed light on the community’s unsolved 
problems. For the uprooted and the insecure they 
strive to re-establish a firm anchorage. For those of 
us who, with Henry Adams, restlessly seek a spiritual 
identification as a significant “unit in an unified ex- 
istence in the universe,” they point their beacons. 

To them both this service—interpreting man’s fun- 
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damental goodness to man—is just as important, if 
not more so, than making accessible the latest research 
For rightly both, like Protag- 
oras, consider man in himself not only as the ultimate 
value but also as “the measure of all things, of those 
which exist and of those which have no existence.” 
Fired with the evangelism of the apostles of old, 
today’s librarians and educators are dedicated to the 
diffusion of knowledge and the triumph of the truth. 
Primarily unsung, but nonetheless active in their cru- 
sades, both seek to organize and interpret the intel- 
lectual resources of their communities. Both work 
with other publie-spirited agencies toward the same 
goal of public enlightenment and morality. Some- 
times they must do it alone. But their campaign 
never slackens. Regardless of the opposition, they 
will be found in the front ranks gathering and relay- 
ing facts and information that make for intelligent 


in the guided missile. 


opinion and wise decisions in our electorate. 

Far from being passive guardians standing on the 
side lines giving lip service to the cause of antidis- 
crimination, both are deeply concerned and actively 
engaged in combatting the menace of bigotry wherever 
it rears its multiple head. In Denver, for example, 
the publie schools long used a reference set of books 
in which an article on soap manufacture was illus- 
trated by a “cut” of a Negro scrubwoman, bent over 
a tub, her hands deep in soapsuds. A librarian ob- 
jected to this none too subtle pictorial stereotype. Be- 
‘ause of her objection, the publisher promptly with- 
drew the offensive illustration in his revised edition. 

Or consider St. Louis, where segregation in the pub- 
lie-school system is unfortunately still the rule. Par- 
ents of the city’s school children—no matter what the 
color of their skin may be—have mingled freely and 
happily together for the past five years in its library- 
sponsored book-discussion groups in which tolerance 
and understanding are the keystones of this prejudice- 
liberating program. 

As for the nation’s teachers to whom human brother- 
hood is also no idle dream it is hardly necessary to 
underscore their contribution. By precept and in 
practice, they daily demonstrate to young America 
that they are all God’s children. Just as surely as 
they respect their pupils’ differences in the classroom, 
so too their young charges almost invariably follow 
their example in and out of school. Racial fanaticism 
and nationalistic bias will eventually crumble under 
their bannered legions. 

Alongside their vows to combat ignorance, to rout 
prejudice, and to expose discrimination, there is also 
determination to exert moral force to maintain the 
democratic process. 

In truth, today’s librarians and educators revere the 
Constitution and its Bill of Rights as great human 
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documents. But, more than that, they in their daily 
work translate these basic principles of democracy 
into meaningful, living action. 

Bombarded, but unmoved from their position, by the 
dogmas of the reactionary right and those of the ex- 
treme left, they strive to maintain a gyroscopic stabil- 
ity in a world torn by conflicting, abrasive ideologies 
and in a society shocked by almost a universal negation 
of values. 

They dislike disenfranchisement both at home and 
abroad. They reject the misuse of loyalty oaths as 
puerile manifestations of coercion, appropriately re- 
served as the ostentatiously hollow ritual of the slave 
state. They bristle at the calloused disregard of mi- 
nority rights. Deservedly so, for they know that un- 
der the cloak of a so-called carte blanche “vigilante- 
ism,” or more plainly put, a mob-rule, violence is 
ready to trample upon all safeguards of personal lib- 
erty. 

Censorship committees and their dupes who practice 
voluntary but needless censorship within their organi- 
zations, suppression of the facts, distortion of the 
truth, editorial “processing” of opinion, wholesale, 
indiscriminate banning—these the librarians and edu- 
cators recognize as the first evil steps in a clearly 
marked pattern of conquest that all dictators must 
take. 

Both librarians and educators are fully aware of the 
perils of censorship. So that certain pressure groups, 
eager to take advantage of today’s emotionalism and 
easily touched-off hysteria, will not succeed in sabo- 
taging intellectual freedom by having texts espousing 
unorthodox, dissenting, or unpopular (i.e., to them) 
views removed from the library shelves and the school 
curriculum, our librarians, teachers, and their admin- 
istrators must be doubly alert. 

In fact, some of the 28,000 librarians in our second- 
ary schools have heard of cases of voluntary, admini- 
strative censorship in the principal’s office where all 
allusions to pressing world problems are microscopi- 
cally screened prior to their presentation in the class- 
room by the teacher. What harm is there in admit- 
ting, for instance, that almost one quarter of the 
world’s population still lives in what may be euphem- 
istically called “colonial” areas when recourse to al- 
most any almanac or gazetteer will provide the same 
information? 

While the media of mass communication are geared 
to exploit oversimplication, sensationalism, and 
stereotyped thinking, the universities, the public 
libraries, and the publie schools, like true citadels of 
learning, ean offer temporary refuge to those who seek 
freedom from chain-thinking, escape from crass com- 
mercialization, increasing standardization, and the 
widening wave of stultification. Here the citizen, 
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searching for the truth, finds no “slick” and easy 
answer, no high-pressured lobbying, no flimsy panacea 
for the world’s ills. Here, on the contrary, propa- 
ganda, falsehood, shallow thinking, antisocial atti- 
tudes, and meretriciousness are revealed for what they 
are. In an age during which many of their contem- 
poraries seem to have lost sight of the eternal ethical 
values, librarians and educators are among those who 
still retain their shield of ethics and still proclaim that 
“the bold teacher’s doctrine, sanctified by truth, 
throughout the world shall be dispersed.” 

Librarians who are ashamed at the thought that 30 
million adult Americans are still without any local 
publie-library service—although it is no fault of theirs 
but often that of lethargic legislatures and ealloused 
municipal officials—naturally sympathize with the 
public-school educators who must provide for the 
needs of 26,000,000 pupils. 

They, too, have read the report issued by the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board which states that 
50 per cent of our present school plant is substandard 
and outmoded. In certain rural areas librarians 
know from first-hand observation that chickens on 
first-class farms are often better housed and are given 
“more expert attention” than the children in many 
of the nearby public schools! It was, therefore, no 
surprise to them, either, to receive the Citizens Fed- 
eral Committee on Education Report, in 1951, which 


frankly advocated that “One out of five schoolhouses 
now in use throughout the country should be aban- 
doned or extensively remodeled.” 

Or to hear in April, 1951, that $14 billion would be 
needed to bring our educational system for young 


America up to date. (This estimate, it should be 
noted, is one billion Jess than the yearly sum we spend 
for our luxury items: $9 billion for aleoholie bev- 
erages, $4 billion for tobaceo, $2 billion for admission 
to paid amusements—a total of $15 billion!) 

Yet there are publicly elected budget-balancers who 
look upon free education and public-library service 
as “fads and frills” and prune their budgets accord- 
ingly in the name of a misconceived “economy”! 

Fortunately, not all public officials are that bud- 
getarily myopic or so gullible as to fall easy prey to 
those renegades who labor to devitalize our school 
system from within and those conscienceless critics 
who seek to cripple our library system from without. 
Nor do they countenance, as the truth, the fantastic 
charges that have recently been leveled at our Pro- 
gressive educators, labeling their schools as_ the 
“spawning ground of juvenile delinquency and com- 
munism.” 

To expose the utter groundlessness of these charges, 
we need but remember that President Truman publicly 
admitted during the 31st annual observance of Amer- 
ican Education Week in November, 1951, the need for 
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“more opportunities for better education.” What 
explains such outright championship and unqualified 
support by the chief executive himself? Simply this: 
No other country in the world derives so much of its 
strength from universal education and free library 
service as does the United States. 

Earlier, on October 4, 1951, National Library Day, 
President Truman drew attention to the role of Amer- 
ica’s librarians in a time when the lights of liberty 
elsewhere flicker out one by one, in these words: “I 
earnestly hope that every citizen will join in this en- 
deavor [re-examination of the American heritage] 
under library leadership, because such understanding 
of our heritage will help Americans to think through 
the major problems of these critical days.” 

Perhaps, no more timely illustration of the evils 
of a strait-jacketed, state-imposed “education” exists 
than the recently instituted Soviet theory of pedagogy 
forcibly clamped upon 35,000 university students and 
their schools in the Soviet zone of Germany. 

According to the report on this “experiment” issued 
by the United States High Commissioner for Ger- 
many in November, 1951, all academic liberty, as we 
know it, has been arbitrarily suspended by the Bol- 
shevist “reformers” in all German institutions of 
higher learning now in the control of the oceupying 
Russian forces. By means of careful screening in 
their admission policies, close supervision of student 
bonuses for high scholarship, required courses in 
Marxist-Leninist philosophies and in the Russian 
language and literature, and frequent examinations, 
development of “political reliability” is rigidly sought! 

Partly based upon published accounts in Communist 
publications and further supplemented by information 
given by students and teachers in the Eastern zone, 
this report reminds us that “in the hands of a ruth- 
less party dictatorship these organizations and de- 
vices merely become instruments for the degradation 
of universities to political party schools.” 

Inasmuch as the Soviet Union and its satellites 
strive to impose upon their captive peoples by force 
an outmoded, Procrustean “educational” mold, deny- 
ing man his fundamental right to know, to change, 
to grow, let us take heart in the fact that no one 
educational philosophy in America is considered the 
final form, no administrator is worshipped as infal- 
lible, no school system is regarded so highly that it 
will resist improvement. 

Further, let us be thankful that our adult-education 
programs, concurrently carried on by a host of public 
and private agencies, are voluntary affairs, are often 
in a state of independent, autonomous control, and 
are usually open to public inspection and review. 

Let us also be grateful for the fact that the educa- 
tion of our young is not motivated by political par- 
tisanship nor controlled by a “mastermind” who, in 
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dictatorships, must take certain precautions so that 
no honest criticism of his party, policies, or practices 
be heard in the schools or found in the press—no 
literature supporting the cause of his opponents or de- 
scribing the advantages of a political democracy be 
published, circulated or put forth on the shelves of 
the libraries so that the citizens are kept in a state 
of “supervised” ignorance, slaves to the propaganda 
of their overlords, 

Aware of the continuing miracle that takes place 
in the mind of young and old, many librarians as 
well as educators are ready to accept the challenge 
expressed hy Alvin C. Eurich, then president of the 
State University of New York, at the 35th Annual 
Conference of Secondary School Principals: “We 
must work undeviatingly for the day when every edu- 
cational facility of our country—and, ultimately, of 
the world—will be open on an equal basis to anyone, 
regardless of color, race, creed, geographic origin, 
economic status, or any other factors save ability, 
honesty, purposefulness, and potential contribution.” 

As far as raising the level and standards of culture 
in America is concerned, the librarians maintain that 
Horace Mann’s choice of universal public elementary 
education as a lever is indisputably sine qua non. 
To reinforce the leverage, the librarians, however, 
would apply the additional force of universal public- 
library service. The needs of many citizens whose 
years of formal schooling have been necessarily 
limited, but whose capacity for self-education remains 
indeterminate, will thereby be blanketed. 


Shorter Papers. 
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Respected for their devotion to the truth and for 
their championship of publie progress, personal ful- 
filment, and community betterment, today’s librarians 
can easily join forces with America’s teachers so that 
both may be in a better position to grapple with the 
problems that beset modern society. 

Both already know that the saturation point for 
improvement—both within and without their pro- 
fessions—will never be reached. Both are constantly 
on the alert to make their work even more meaningful, 
more fruitful. Both refuse to accept a quota for their 
ideas or a frontier for their services. 

The recent history of Europe and Asia plainly 
shows that in their case, too, those brigands who seek 
to destroy intellectual freedom wear a mask that 
hardly conceals their treachery and their hypocrisy. 
Both, fortunately, have been revealed in time. 

While their leaders indoctrinate the young in the 
“virtues” of a collectivist state, policed by the omnis- 
cient M.V.D., and continue to plot further aggression, 
America must remain strong. Her statesmen, her 
librarians, and her educators must be vigilant! 

Americans who despise the Communist-directed 
undercover machinations with their attendant spider- 
web of fifth-column treasonous activities and poison- 
ous propaganda must realize that these defections 
are but part of a larger plan that is directed to the 
total extinction of man’s freedom and his irreparable 
degradation. To this threat of dictatorship and dark- 
ness from abroad, the librarians and educators of 
America ery out, “Let there be light!” 





EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTAN DING—CHALLENGE 
TO UNESCO 


A. LeRoy BENNETT 
Michigan State College, East Lansing 


One of the major portions of Unesco’s education 
program is the promotion of international understand- 
ing through education. The ultimate purpose of proj- 
ects which promote international understanding is to 
make a contribution toward the attainment of world 
peace. The basic philosophy behind these projects 
goes back to the preamble of Unesco’s constitution 
which declares that “ignorance of each other’s ways 
and lives has been a common cause, throughout the 
history of mankind, of that suspicion and mistrust 
between the peoples of the world through which their 
differences have all too often broken into war,” and 
which adds to that philosophy the principle that a 
lasting peace can be founded only “upon the intel- 
lectual and moral solidarity of mankind.” 


If one subscribes to this chain of reasoning he ac- 
cepts the idea that through education understanding 
among peoples can be increased and that this under- 
standing, while it may not of itself insure peace, 
will, at least, help to create a proper climate for its 
attainment. Before accepting this thesis certain reser- 
vations may be in order. One of these is that many 
complex factors may influence the question of war 
and peace in addition to the attitudes developed 
through education. A second reservation is the ques- 
tion of whether understanding necessarily promotes 
good will. Cannot understanding be accompanied by 
hostility? Some scholars have stressed the point that 
something beyond mere understanding may be neces- 
sary to insure a will to peace. Understanding must 
be accompanied by a desire for co-operation; by a 
willingness to compromise differences; by a tolerance 
of the beliefs and respect for the rights of others; and 
by a conviction that peace itself is the greatest need 
of international society today. Without these, under- 
standing or knowledge “of each other’s ways and lives” 
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may be sterile in achieving the goal at which it is 
finally aimed. 

If we accept the idea that the elimination of war is 
to be the ultimate goal of a program of education for 
international ‘understanding, then a mere procurement 
of knowledge, or a decrease in the rate of illiteracy, 
throughout the world is not enough. The content of 
such a program must be aimed at peace, not at the 
acquisition of knowledge or skills alone. A standard 
of moral values will have to be the keystone of the 
structure, and these values must be so constantly 
counteract .all influences that would 
undermine the work. These adverse influences include 
such elements as racial prejudice, national jealousies 
and hatreds, the lust for power, and contempt for the 
value of human life. 

Given a favorable political and economic climate, 
a program of international understanding on the basis 
suggested above might raise some reasonable hopes 
for success in contributing to the achievement of world 
peace. Let us now examine the Unesco program to 
assess its contribution toward these ends. 

In general, it may be stated that the enthusiasm of 
Unesco for promoting education for international un- 
derstanding has fluctuated considerably from year to 
year. This is evidenced by successive broadening and 
narrowing of the range of projects in this area. A 
most ambitious start was made in planning the pro- 
gram for 1947. Action of the following types was 
suggested : 


stressed as to 


1, A survey of education for international understand- 
ing in the Member States. 

2. A seminar on education for international understand- 
ing for teachers of various countries. 

3. The establishment of clearing-house services on in- 
ternational exchange of persons. 

4. Assistance to international-relations clubs. 

5. A project for the improvement of textbooks and 
teaching materials as aids in developing international 
understanding. 


Some work was initiated in 1947 along each of the 
lines of activity listed above. A questionnaire to 
gather data on teaching about the United Nations and 
the Specialized Agencies was prepared and sent to 
governments. The proposed seminar was held with 
31 countries represented. Publications were dis- 
tributed on the formation and program preparation of 
international-relations clubs. Details will be cited 
below on actions for promoting the international ex- 
change of persons and the improvement of textbooks. 

During 1948 the inquiry on education for inter- 
national understanding was restricted by the General 
Conference to teaching regarding the United Nations 
and Specialized Agencies. In co-operation with the 
United Nations the inquiry was continued and a re- 
port presented to the Economic and Social Council. 
Some suggestions on this subject were prepared and 
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presented for criticism to both the 11th International 
Conference on Public Education which met in Geneva 
and to the Seminar on Teaching about the United 
Nations and Its Specialized Agencies held at Adelphi 
College, New York. As a result of criticisms offered, 
the text was revised and the finished publication has 
been placed on sale.! 

While a study of the United Nations system is a 
laudable activity and, perhaps, even a logical start- 
ing point, at least at upper educational levels, for 
the infusion of ideas of international understanding 
into the curriculum, it constitutes a very narrow ap- 
proach to the desired end. This fact was recognized by 
the League of Nations in 1933 when a committee of ex- 
perts advised the Committee on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion that emphasis on teaching facts about the league 
should be shifted to an effort to imbue all teaching 
with an international spirit. This approach was to 
include moral considerations of justice and human 


solidarity. During the succeeding years the role of 


history, geography, and modern-language instruction 


toward these goals was studied. 

Unesco is showing some evidence of a similar broad- 
ened approach te the problem of educating for inter- 
national understanding. It has given widespread pub- 
licity to and support for the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. It has published a series of pam- 
phlets under the general title, “Towards World Under- 
standing.” A six-week seminar was held in Montreal 
in 1950 on the teaching of geography as a means of 
developing international understanding; 23 countries 
were represented. In 1951 a similar seminar on the 
teaching of history met in France. Extensive and 
careful preparation of a year’s duration precedes 
these seminars, and the results are published and dis- 
tributed in one or more forms. A third seminar on 
modern languages is planned for 1953. 

Starting in 1946 with an ambitious nine-point pro- 
gram, portions of which have since been dropped, the 
activities of Unesco in improving school textbooks 
have been meagre. Most of the results have begun to 
show only in the past two years. Basie information 
was collected in the early months. In 1949 a model 
plan for the improvement of textbooks and teaching 
materials was presented to Member States and a few 
countries have made surveys of their own texts. In 
1950 a seminar was convened in Brussels on the sub- 
ject of textbook improvement, particularly history 
books, and the 1951 seminar on history teaching men- 
tioned above continued this work. Progress is slow, 
but the activities show some promise, if enough gov- 
ernments and publishers will co-operate in turning 
recommendations into realities. 


1 Publications of Uneseo are obtainable through its 
official sales agents. In the United States this is the 
International Documents Service of Columbia University 
Press, 
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International understanding is also promoted by the 
exchange of persons. Unesco has become the chief 
agency for gathering and disseminating information on 
exchange opportunities through its publication, “Study 
Abroad.” This annual volume lists more than 30,- 
000 such opportunities in co-operating countries. In 
addition to this publication Unesco provides funds for 
several fellowships and helps other agencies to plan 
and administer their grants. 

Other activities of Uneseo which are directly con- 
cerned with education for international understanding 
include the following: 

1. Sponsorship of a series of pamhlets and books on 
the general theme of ‘‘Colleetive Security.’’ 

2. Co-operation with youth organizations and provision 
of facilities for a conference of representatives of in- 
ternational youth organizations. 

3. Support for international voluntary youth camps and 
the furnishing of libraries and personnel. 

4, A poster and essay competition on the theme, ‘‘To- 
gether We Build a New World.’’ 

5. Grants-in-aid to the World Federation of United 
Nations Associations and to the Fédération Internationale 
Echanges 


des Organisations de Correspondances et 


Scolaires to support portions of their programs. 

This, in brief, is the Unesco program of education 
for international understanding. Does it stand up to 
the test of making a real contribution toward lasting 
universal peace? Is it a positive program with po- 
tentialities for developing widespread ideas and atti- 
tudes of international good will? 

The conclusion must be reached that the dozen or 
more activities of Unesco described above have thus 
far accomplished only a minimum toward assuring 
those conditions which foster peace and world brother- 
hood. In order to achieve the desired results, educa- 
tion at every level would have to be transformed 
so that a system of moral and ethical values would 
become the core of that education. Every teacher, 
every child, and every adult in every country of the 
world would have to be reached in a manner which 
would make the transition to these ideas effective. 

This kind of Utopia is too much to expect of an or- 
ganization such as Unesco. The machinery of Unesco 
is unsuited to such an Hereulean task. Only if Unesco 
were a world ministry of education with power to 
determine the content of national curricula could it 
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insure success of the desired kind. Even then it 
would have to control the other channels of education 
as well as the schools and teacher-education programs. 
If Unesco received the fullest co-operation of school 
administrators, teachers, and textbook authors and 
publishers in a large number of countries, it might 
still fail in its objective, if the political leaders of one 
aggressive, powerful nation willfully used the educa- 
tional channels of that country to arouse enmity and 
support for aggression. A warlike totalitarian state 
using its media of information in the manner of re- 
cent Fascist states can nullify the efforts of its po- 
tential enemies to avoid war. 

But even if it is conceded that Unesco cannot at- 
tain through its own efforts the kind of success which 
may be necessary to bring peace to the world, is this 
to say that we must concede failure and withdraw our 
support from this part of its program? If we agree 
that the goal is of the highest order and necessary 
for the survival of civilization and if we can see no 
existing panacea to guarantee understanding in the 
broadest then any effort which contributes 
even a modicum toward the desired end is worth while. 


sense, 


Although Unesco cannot insure the writing of all 
textbooks from an international viewpoint, it has 
saused a few countries to examine their texts in con- 
templation of improvement. If it cannot assume the 
task of educating all teachers, at least it is holding 
seminars for a few who, it is hoped, will influence 
others. Although any of the projects, such as pro- 
moting teaching about the United Nations, publicizing 
exchange opportunities, or examining ways in which 
geography teaching may contribute to world under- 
standing, may seem insignificant when considered 
singly, the total effort is almost as much as ean be 
expected of a limited organization of Unesco’s na- 
ture. Its task is to stimulate and inspire, not to 
do the job by itself. It will require a great deal of 
doing on the part of governments and educational 
personnel everywhere to bring about this revolution of 
moral and ethical values on a universal scale. Unesco 
is contributing not, perhaps, all it can, but a pro- 
portionately greater share than other responsible 
agencies at national and local levels. But it must 
redouble its efforts. The task requires a maximum 
effort now and for decades to come. 





STUDENT AID IN NORWAY 


James A. STORING 


Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 


LIKE most other countries, Norway has been faced 
with some rather serious problems in connection with 


higher education during the past few years. Though 
these were evident before the last war, they became 
more acute after the cessation of hostilities beeause of 
the impact of increased enrollments. Particularly 
important has been the problem of providing financial 
assistance to those able students who are not in a posi- 
tion to finance an adequate college program. 
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Since the time that the University of Oslo was 
founded in 1811, Norway’s program of higher educa- 
tion has been completely in the hands of the state. 
Up to 1948 there was only one university in the coun- 
try—the one at Oslo—but since that date a second 
university has been established on a modest scale in 
Bergen. Besides these two universities, there are 
other specialized institutions including the dental and 
veterinary schools located in Oslo, the technical school 
(engineering, ete.) in Trondheim, the school of com- 
merce in Bergen, and the agricultural school at Aas. 

In all of these institutions tuition is free, and the 
student has only to pay very nominal fees. At the 
University of Oslo, for example, the student pays a 
matriculation fee of 50 kroner ($7)! and a fee for 
each examination taken, which amounts to about 150 
kroner ($21) for the average student for the entire 
course of study. In addition to this, he pays a stu- 
dent fee of 15 kroner ($2.10) a semester, all of which 
goes to the Student Association and is spent for cer- 
tain types of welfare activities among students which 
will be described below. 

Though the student pays virtually nothing for in- 
structional costs, he still has a very real problem in 
providing money for the other expenses connected 
with his college education. There are three chief 
sources of aid to which the student may turn in help- 
In the first place, 
there are a number of outright grants in the form 
of stipends awarded annually. In the second place, 
the Student Association, particularly at the University 
of Oslo, provides board, sometimes room, and other 
services at greatly reduced costs. But, by all means, 
the most important and interesting source of aid is 
the loan fund for students which was established in 
June, 1947. 


The stipends are of two types. 


ing to meet and reduce these costs. 


The first includes 
a group of more or less specialized grants which are 
made available either from the annual interest on 
endowed funds or from a program of yearly giving. 
Normally these stipends are quite restricted and fre- 
quently pose the requirement that the student in ques- 
tion be from a particular community or be engaged 
The number and the 
amount of cash available is relatively insignificant in 
the light of the total problem of student aid. 


in a defined course of study. 


Besides these restricted grants there are also avail- 
able a number of state stipends. During the academic 
year 1950-51 the state appropriated 150,000 kroner 
($21,428) for the purpose of making direct cash 
grants to needy and promising students at the Uni- 
versity of Oslo. It is quite obvious that this amount 
will not go far in helping the students with their 


financial problems. As a matter of fact it amounted 


1 The present exchange is Kr. 7.12—one dollar. 
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to only about 15 kroner ($2.10) a semester for each 
student. 

The funds granted by the state for stipends are 
administered practically exclusively through student 


committees. Each academic division, and in some 
eases each department, has a general student commit- 
tee, and the members of these committees meet to- 
gether in a large plenary session early in the year to 
decide on the allocation of the money available for 
stipends. This is normaily a simple ‘mathematical 
proposition since each division or department is given 
its proportionate share of the fund based upon the 
number of matriculated students in the division. For 
example, if 3 per cent of the total student body is 
studying law, then 3 per cent of the money available 
for stipends will go to students of law. 

Applications for stipends of this sort in each of the 
divisions are sent first to the appropriate student com- 
mittee. This committee evaluates the application, 
basing its final decision both on acknowledged needs 
and demonstrated ability. An income statement from 
his parents and often an accompanying tax statement 
must be filed with the student’s application. 

Once the divisional student committee has made up 
its list of successful applicants, this is then sent to an 
over-all faculty-student committee which may reverse 
the decision of the divisional committee, but in prac- 
tice seldom does. There seems to be general satis- 
faction with the manner in which the committees 
operate. No evidence of favoritism or loose practices 
could be found in a study made last year. 

The stipends available under this system are few 
and the individual amounts relatively insignificant 
when one considers the total cost of a year in resi- 
dence at the university (in the spring semester of 
1950-51 there were 21 
totalling only 4,000 kroner, about $285, in the social 
sciences, for example). 


stipends carrying awards 


The maximum award, which is rarely given, is 500 
kroner (about $71), and the average, depending on 
the course and upon the number of students applying, 
is beween 200 ($28) and 300 kroner ($42) which en- 
ables the recipient to do little more than purchase a 
suit of clothes. The students who have had stipends 
in the preceding semesters are given preference, pro- 
vided, of course, that their need is continuing and 
their academic work is satisfactory. 

The second type of student aid available to Nor- 
wegian students is somewhat indirect in character. 
The Student Association of the University of Oslo, 
which was established in 1939, has the general re- 
sponsibility of providing food, instructional materials 
including books, and certain other supplies and serv- 
For example, the Student 
Association owns and manages eight eating establish- 


ices as cheaply as possible, 
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ments where students may get their meals for con- 
siderably less than they would pay at commercial 
restaurants. At the moment, the Student Association 
also manages nine small dormitories, a printing office, 
a shoe-repair shop, an employment bureau, a travel 
office, and a service for importing foreign books. 
Apart from this, it operates a student advisory pro- 
gram which is particularly effective during the first 
two weeks of the fall semester. All told, this associa- 
tion with its many activities employs about 135 people. 

The principle underlying all the operations of the 
association is to provide goods and services at cost or, 
in some instances, slightly less than cost. The reve- 
nues available to the association include the 50 kroner 
($7) matriculation fee and the 15 kroner ($2.10) fee 
paid each semester by the student. For the academic 
year 1950-51, the total budget of the association was 
225,000 kroner ($32,183). There is little doubt that 
the activities of the association enables the student to 
hold his living costs at a minimal figure if he so de- 
sires. To take one example, the student can get a 
meal at one of the association restaurants for from 
60 to 70 per cent of what it would cost at a com- 
mercial establishment. 

By all odds, the most important part of the student- 
aid program in Norway is provided by the State Loan 
Fund which was established by legislative act after 
the last war. All students studying in the institutions 
mentioned above, as well as those in the teachers 
colleges, are eligible to borrow from this fund. 

The fund is administered by a three-man board, the 
members of which are appointed by the King in 
Council for three-year terms. Usually, the Church 
and Education Ministry and the Finance Ministry and 
the institutions of higher learning are represented on 
the board. The day-to-day administration is in the 
hands of a business manager who at the moment has 
a staff of 10 people. 

The procedure for obtaining a loan is relatively 
simple. The student files his application and the re- 
quired supplementary documents (including financial 
statements from parents with tax certificates indicat- 
ing present income) with the Loan Office, and it is 
then forwarded to the student committee responsible 
for the applicant’s discipline (same committee that 
handled stipends). This committee gives the applica- 
tion careful scrutiny. It considers the present aca- 
demie status as well as the needs of the applicant. 
It may take three types of action: recommend that 
the application be approved as it stands, that the 
amount be reduced, or that the application be denied. 
In very few cases is a complete denial recommended, 
but in some instances the amounts requested are re- 
duced. 

According to the law, after examination by the di- 
visional student committee, the application goes to the 
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joint student-faculty committee mentioned above. 
As a general rule, however, this joint committee ap- 
proves without serious consideration the recommenda- 
tions of the divisional committee and submits the 
application to the loan office without alteration. The 
staff of the loan office then considers the application, 
submitting it to the board for final decision. 

Although the board does not have time to scrutinize 
every detail in each application, it by no means acts 
as a mere ratifying body. Due to the newness of the 
program, the present board has proceeded cautiously 
and has no doubt devoted more time to examinations 
of applications than will be necessary when more ex- 
perience has been gained. 

Applications for loans are made each year, and the 
money is made available to the student each semester. 
These arrangements provide a continuing check on the 
educational activities and the needs of the applicant. 
If the applicant is making satisfactory progress and 
if his need continues, he may apply for a loan each 
year that he is in academic residence and if absolutely 
necessary he may apply more often. 

The size of the loan depends upon living costs and 
anticipated expenditures for books and other educa- 
tional supplies. It is not intended that the loan be 
large enough to permit anything more than a mini- 
mum standard of living, and usually the applicant will 
need to have at least some small source of income to 
supplement the amount he gets from the loan office. 
In other words, though the students generally agree 
that it is possible to meet essential living expenses 
from the loan money, clothing, etc., normally have to 
be paid from other funds, obtained from savings, 
parents, summer jobs, ete. 

The applicant signs every year what amounts to a 
temporary promissory note, and upon completing his 
education he executes a more formal contract which 
contains the schedule for repayment. Repayments 
begin at least one and a half years after graduation 
and should be completed in at least 15 years. These 
are maximum periods provided by law; according to 
present practice, repayments begin about nine months 
after graduation and will normally be all completed in 
from seven to nine years. No interest is paid during 
the time the student is in college. Interest paid after 
graduation is charged at a rate sufficient to cover the 
interest paid by the loan office on money it borrows 
plus } of one per cent for costs of administration. At 
present the rate is 2.75 per cent. 

The money for this program is provided by direct 
appropriations from the Storting (Norwegian Parlia- 
ment) to two distinct funds—the grunnfond (founda- 
tion fund) and the reservefond (reserve fund). In 
1947 when the loan office was established the Storting 
appropriated 1,000,000 kroner ($142,859) to the 
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grunnfond. Since that time additional appropria- 
tions have increased the fund to 3,500,000 kroner 
(about $500,000), and as of June 30, 1951, the appro- 
priations to the reservefond had amounted to 7,753,- 
000 kroner ($163,285). In addition to this, the board 
responsible for the fund may borrow an amount equal 
to eight times the grunnfond and these obligations are 
guaranteed by the state. As of June 30, 1951, 
28,000,000 kroner ($4,000,000) had been borrowed 
and at the same time the outstanding loans to students 
amounted to 22,480,540 kroner ($321,220). 

The cost of administering the fund is turnished by 
direct appropriation from the state. In 1950-51, this 
amounted to 97,000 kroner ($13,914) and in 1951-52 
it is anticipated that administrative costs will amount 
to 123,000 kroner ($17,571). When the program is 
operating fully it is hoped that the 4 of one per cent 
added to the interest rate to care for administration 
will reduce the direct state appropriation. Since most 
of the present borrowers are still in educational insti- 
tutions and consequently are paying no interest on 
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their loans, the interest on money borrowed by the 
fund has to be borne by direct state appropriation. 
In 1950-51, this amounted to 525,000 kroner ($75,000) 
and in 1951-52 it will be 650,000 kroner ($92,857). 
The experience with the program has not been long 
enough to provide any real basis for evaluation. 


However, during the few years it has been in opera- 
tion, it has provided the means necessary for many 


students to remain at their studies. The policy of the 
loan office is to grant loans to any serious student who 
can demonstrate need. As a matter cf fact, a ma- 
jority of the students receive loans at one time or an- 
other in their college career. Also, the repayments 
have, at least so far, been proceeding according to 
schedule, and it is not anticipated that many students 
will default on their obligations. During the four 
years that the program has been in operation, about 
six times the amount actually due according to agree- 
ments signed by students has been repaid. And in 
only two cases has it been necessary to resort to 
judicial action to collect loans. 


Societies and Meetings... 





THE 35TH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE ACE 


RAYMOND WALTERS 
President, University of Cincinnati 


Axout 400 representatives of the 980 member or- 
ganizations and institutions of the American Council 
on Education journeyed from all parts of the country 
to Chicago for the 35th annual meeting of the council, 
held May 2-3 in the Palmer House. 

While there was prideful reference to the fruitful 
history of the council since its establishment in 1918, 
the keynote of the whole meeting placed emphasis 
upon current activities and upon plans to meet the 
difficult problems which lie ahead for higher edu- 
cation. 

The two-day program was divided into two plenary 
sessions, a business session, six sectional meetings, 
and a dinner. Altogether, over 40 educational lead- 
ers and specialists gave addresses and talks, with 
many others joining in the diseussion periods. 

Of the numerous topies discussed, those of broad 
and urgent significance were summarized in the reso- 
lutions unanimously approved at the business session 
of May 3. These included recommendations that the 
American Council on Education should: 


1. Give attention to the developing movement in a 
number of states to secure financial support from cor- 
porations and to the question as to what type of national 
organization might be formed to further this promising 


development. 


2. Establish a committee or commission on interna- 
tional cultural relations. 

3. Continue efforts toward development of national 
manpower policies which can provide a basis for the best 
utilization of the national manpower resources, including 
necessary provisions for education and training. 

4. In regard to the Teague and Rankin bills providing 
educational ‘‘ benefits to veterans who served in the armed 
forces on or before June 27, 1950,’’ the convention asked 
the Federal Relationships Committee of ACE to give 
further consideration to the problems of method of pay- 
ment of tuition, of fixed or variable payment, and noted 
with commendation the plan of the council to poll the 
entire membership to procure its judgment on this and 
other significant aspects of the proposed legislation. 

5. The convention commended the council for appoint- 
ment of the Committee on College Teaching and urged 
continuance of attention to this important matter. 

6. The convention commended the work of the Special 
Committee on Athletic Policy, endorsed the principles 
and philosophy of the committee’s report, and recom- 
mended continuing concern with the problems of inter- 
collegiate and interscholastie athletics. 

7. The convention urged utmost support of local com- 
mittees and conferences for construction of educational 
noncommercial television stations. 


In his address at the morning session of May 2, 


Arthur 8. Adams, president of the council, told what 
the ACE does and how it does it. 


The council comprises associations, organizations, li- 
braries, school systems, and institutions of higher educa- 
tion having related interests in American education. .. . 
The achievement of complete unanimity of judgment is 
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seldom possible, indeed on some issues it may not even 
be desirable. It is, however, a first objective of the 
council to provide a forum where full exposition can be 
made of the facts pertaining to a given issue and to pro- 
vide a means for the expression of informal judgments 


pro and con, 


President Adams gave specific illustrations of the 


way in which these processes have worked and are 


planned for the future: the council’s sponsorship of 
the Conference on the Role of Women in the Defense 
Decade; consideration of universal military-training 
legislation; analysis of new legislation concerning 
servicemen’s educational benefits; recommendations of 
the Special Committee on Athletic Policy which led 
to positive action looking toward improvement by 
institutions of higher edueation, conferences, and 
other associations, ete. 

Karnestness and a co-operative spirit marked the 
plenary sessions and the six sectional meetings at 
which the presiding officers and scheduled speakers 
were as follows: 


Section I, ‘**¥Finaneial Problems of Liberal Education 
at the College Level.’’ William G. Avirett 


of the Carnegie International Peace; 


Chairman, 
Endowment for 
recorder-consultant, Willard I. Emerson, vice-president, 
Cornell University; keynote speaker, Beardsley Ruml, 
New York City; speakers: John D. Millett, Commission 
on Financing Higher Education, Carter Davidson, presi- 
dent, Union College, Frank H. Sparks, president, Wabash 
College, F. Emerson Andrews, Russell Sage Foundation, 
and Dr. Emerson. 

Section II. 


tional 


**Co-ordinating Programs for Interna- 
Wells, 
president, Indiana University; recorder, Margaret Boyd, 
Steubenville (Ohio) Schools; speakers: Oliver J. Cald- 
well and Richard H. Heindel, Department of State, Ken 
neth Holland, Institute of International Edueation, Clar 


Understanding.’’ Chairman, Herman B. 


ence R. Decker, president, University of Kansas City, 


A. Burns Chalmers, American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, George D. Stoddard, president, University of Illinois, 
Howard E, 
tional Peace, Bryce Wood, Social Science Research Coun- 
ceil, William T. S. National Student Associa- 
tion. 


Wilson, Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 


Dentzer, U. 


Ill. 


Chairman, 


Section National 
Walters, 
University of Cincinnati; recorder, M. H. Trytten, Na 
Claude E, 
National Security Resources Board, Charles Tyroler, 2d, 
Department of Defense, Colonel Daniel O. Omer, Selee 
Hollister, 


**Edueation and Manpower 


Policies, ’’ Raymond president, 


tional Research Council; speakers: Hawley, 


dean, 
Engineering, Cornell University, J. F. Wellemeyer, Jr., 
American Couneil of Learned Societies, Dael Wolfle, Con- 


tive Service System, S. C. College of 


ference Board of Associated Research Councils, 

Section IV. ‘§ Developing Effective College Teachers.’’ 
Chairman, Harry J. Carman, Moore Collegiate Professor 
of History, Columbia University ; recorder, Fred J. Kelly, 
Federal Security Ageney; speakers: Dr. Carman, Hugh 


S. Taylor, dean, Princeton University Graduate School, 
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Russell M. Cooper, assistant dean, Junior College, and 
Theodore C. Blegen, dean, Graduate School, the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, H. P. Hansen, dean, Graduate School, 
Oregon State College. 

Section V. ‘‘Improving the Administration of Inter- 
collegiate Athleties.’’ Williams, 
chancellor, University of Mississippi; recorder, A. Ray 
Olpin, president, University of Utah; speakers: John A. 
Hannah, president, Michigan State College, G. W. Taylor, 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, Charles P. Semler, 
Benton Harbor (Mich.) High School, Hugh Willett, di- 
rector of admissions and registration, University of 
Southern California, Everett D. Barnes, professor of 
physical education, Colgate University, Kenneth L. Wil- 
son, National Collegiate Athletic Association, Philip M. 
Bail, North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. 


Chairman, John D. 


Section VI. ‘‘ Education and Television.’’ Chairman, 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, executive vice-president, Notre 
Dame University; recorder, I. Keith Tyler, Institute for 
Education by Radio-Television, the Ohio State Univer- 
sity; speakers: George E. Probst, assistant professor of 
social sciences, the University of Chicago, Ralph Steetle, 
Joint Committee on Educational Television, Davidson 
Taylor, National Broadcasting Company, Franklin Dun- 
ham, Federal Security Agency, C. V. Newsom, New York 
State Education Department. 

The speaker at the council dinner was U,. S. Senator 
Paul H. Douglas, former professor in the University 
of Chicago, who gave a delightful “educational con- 
fessional.” A musical program was presented by 
three faculty members of the University of Illinois: 
Bruce Foote, baritone; Miriam B. Stewart, soprano; 
Sherman Schoonmaker, accompanist. 

The presiding officer at the dinner and at general 
sessions was the chairman of the council, Everett N. 
Case, president, Colgate University. Henry T. Heald, 
chancellor, New York University, was chairman of the 
resolutions committee. 

Officers for 1952-53 were elected as follows: Robert 
L. Stearns, president, University of Colorado, chair- 
man; David A. Lockmiller, president, University of 
Chattanooga (Tenn.), first vice-chairman (represent- 
ing the Association of Urban Universities) ; William 
G. Saltonstall, headmaster, Phillips Exeter Academy 
(Exeter, N. H.), second vice-president (representing 
the New England Association of Colleges and See- 
ondary Schools); John E. Ivey, Jr., director, Board 
of Control for Southern Regional Education, secre- 
tary; Frederick P. H. Siddons, vice-president, Amer- 
ican Security and Trust Company, Washington (D. 
C.), treasurer; and Helen C. Hurley and J. Paul 
Mather, staff associates of the ACK, assistant trea- 
surers. New members elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee were: Howard F. Lowry, president, College of 
Wooster (Ohio), and Harry H. Newburn, president, 
University of Oregon (three-year terms); and Presi- 
dent Case and William H. Lemmel, superintendent of 
schools, Baltimore (two-year terms). 
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THE SELECTION OF TEACHERS 

THE school system of New York City is probably 
beset by all the problems that can be found in the 
field of education, if only because of the size of the 
enterprise itself. Of these problems none is more 
important or more difficult of solution than the selee- 
tion of teachers. Whenever that problem in particu- 
lar is tackled in New York, the tendency is to make 
the Board of Examiners the scapegoat. The Public 


Education Association, to which New York City has 
long been indebted for many lines of progress, has 


through its Special Committee on Teacher Training 
issued a critique of the work of the Board of Ex- 
aminers. The burden of the criticism is that the 
board’s method of sereening candidates for eligibility 
is unsatisfactory and that “despite the screening proc- 
ess of competitive examinations, men and women who 
are not suited for this demanding profession [of 
teaching| pass the tests and secure licenses. 
teacher is granted a permanent license, he is virtually 


Once a 


guaranteed lifetime employment.” 
said of all 
whether qualifying or competitive.) 


(The same ean, of 
course, be professional examinations, 

This is a somewhat naive concept of the issues in- 
volved in the process of selection and ignores the very 
large number of studies that have been devoted to the 
effort of discovering in advance who is likely to be- 
come a good teacher. All the studies have produced 
negative results except for a correlation between prac- 
tice teaching and future suecess so slight as to be 
Nor is the Board 
of Examiners responsible for the fact that almost 98 
per cent of the probationary teachers receive per- 


worthless for practical purposes. 


manent licenses at the end of their three-year term. 
That is a responsibility of the administration in gen- 
eral. The members of the committee must surely be 
familiar with the fate of officials who submit adverse 
reports on teachers, whether probationers or perma- 
nent appointees. 

This is not the first time that the issue with which 
the PEA’s Committee on Teacher Training has dealt 
has received attention. The PEA inquiry followed 
closely on the heels of the Strayer-Yavner report 
which included a section on the Board of Examiners. 
In 1939 at the suggestion of James Marshall, then 
president of the New York City Board of Edueation, 
a committee was appointed by the late Louis Marks, 
chairman of the Board of Examiners at that time, to 
assist the Board of Examiners in a self-initiated sur- 
It was then found that the work 
of the board had continually increased without a com- 


vey of the board. 


mensurate increase in the size of its staff and that its 
annual budget bore no relation to the volume of its 


work. The board, therefore, could not investigate the 
results of its methods scientifieally or take advantage 
of the advances made in the construction and scoring 
of tests. The following quotations from the report 
of the survey, conducted by the present writer, have 
relevance to the situation not only in New York City 
but elsewhere as well: 

Nor has the Board ever undertaken to inquire into the 
relationship between the results of examinations for 
eligibility and ultimate teaching success. 

Suecess in written examinations, while essential, is not 
an adequate guarantee of teaching ability. 

More and better use can be made of the required pro- 
This period should be looked upon as 
a period of internship or continued preparation under 


bationary period. 


practical conditions of service, and should be placed in 
charge of a special staff co-operating with both the ad- 
ministrative authorities and the Board of Examiners. 
The Board of Examiners cannot undertake this task, and 
principals and supervisors do not have the time for it. 
The Board of Examiners should institute and eonduct 
a final examination for permanent license, using the re 
ports of the staff in charge of probationary teachers in 
this final estimate. This would give the Board an op- 
portunity to check back on and improve the first examina- 


tion. 


The suggestions were not new to the Board of 
Examiners, but the authority to put them into effect 
did not rest with it. This survey met the same fate 
as many another made of the New York City school 
It also appears to have been ignored by the 
Training, 


system. 
PEA’s 
which, like others who attack the Board of Examiners, 
failed to realize that the board is the best, and per- 
haps the only, guarantee of the maintenance of the 


Special Committee on Teacher 


merit principle in the educational system of New York 
City. —I. L. K. 


A STUDY OF TEACHERS NEEDED FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Karu J. McGratu, U. 8. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, FSA, has announced that the Office of Education 
will make a study of the preparation and qualifications 
of teachers needed for nearly 5,000,000 school-age 
exceptional children. The study has been made pos- 
sible by a grant of $25,000 from the Association for 
the Aid of Crippled Children, 580 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 36. 


about 15 per cent of the total number of children 


According to Commissioner MeGrath, only 


needing unusual adjustments in their school programs 
Of all the 
exceptional children more than 2,000,000 have physical 
handicaps and 700,000 are slow-learning, while the 
rest are seriously maladjusted socially or emotionally 


are reported to be receiving special help. 
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or are mentally gifted and require special attention. 

The study will be directed by Romaine Mackie, spe- 
cialist, Schools for Physically Handicapped, Office of 
Education. She will have the counsel of two com- 
mittees, one consisting of leaders in special education 
and the other members of the Office of Education staff. 

Chief emphases of the study will be upon the qualifica- 
tions of teachers of exceptional children and the curricula 
of colleges offering courses for such teachers. Questions 
such as the following will be under consideration: What 

What special 
Which of these 
other teachers? 


makes an effective teacher in this field? 
functions do such teachers perform? 
with those of 


functions are common 


Which are distinctive? How can state and local stand- 
ards contribute to the development of effective teachers? 
What is the relationship between standards for certifica- 
tion of teachers and opportunities for preparation? 

The study is expected to extend over a period of one 
year, Progress:reports and publications presenting study 
findings will be issued from time to time during the year. 


THE 1952 SESSION OF THE INSTITUTE 
ON THE POSITION OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS 

THE eighth annual session of the Institute on the 
Position of the United States in World Affairs will 
be held in Washington (D. C.), June 15-July 25. 
The institute is sponsored jointly by the American 
While 
most of the meetings of the institute will be held on 
the campus of the university, arrangements will be 


University and the Civie Education Service. 
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made to hold some meetings in various government 
buildings, in the buildings of the Pan American 
Union, at the National Airport, and in other appro- 
priate places that may be available. The final week 
of the institute session will be held in New York City 
where the activities of the UN and certain supple- 
mentary associations will be studied. 

The American University 
credits to those students who enroll for the entire 
six weeks of the institute and who complete the pro- 
gram of work satisfactorily. Four credits 
earned by those who do the work of any four con- 
weeks in the institute program. A few 
undergraduate students may be enrolled under special 
circumstances. A limited number of auditors may be 
admitted to the institute, but will not earn credits. 

The director will be Samuel Engle Burr, Jr., chair- 
man, department of education, the American Univer- 
sity. The cochairmen will be Pitman B. Potter, dean 
of the university’s Graduate Division, and Walter E. 
Myer, director, Civie Education Service. The Ad- 
visory Committee now helping to plan for the session 
includes the following: Ernst Posner, Pitman B. Pot- 
ter, and Harold E. Davis, representing the American 
University; William J. Shorrock, Editor, The Civic 
Leader; Merrill F. Hartshorn, executive secretary, 
National Council for the Social Studies; Howard R. 
Anderson, of the Office of Education, FSA; Howard 
S. Piquet, of the Library of Congress; and Amos 
Taylor, of the Organization of American States. 


grants six graduate 


can be 


secutive 





Notes ad News 


Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending May 12: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Carl W. Borgmann, dean of faculties, the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, has been named president, the 
University of Vermont, to sueceed William Samuel 
Carlson, whose appointment as president, State Uni- 
versity of New York, was reported in ScHoou AND 
Society, January 12. 


Roger R. Kelsey, formerly dean, Duluth (Minn.) 
Junior College, will assume new duties, July 1, as 
president, Grays Harbor College (Aberdeen, Wash.), 
succeeding George L. Hall who has gone to Bolivia 
to serve as educational adviser under the Point Four 
Program. Maurice J. Phipps, dean, who has been 
serving as acting president, will remain in the dean- 
ship. 


Merrill E. Bush, executive secretary, Unitarian Com- 
mission on World Order, has been appointed head- 


master, Friends Central School (Philadelphia), ef- 
fective August 1. 


William Henry Bernhardt, professor of Christian 
theology and philosophy of religion, the Tliff School 
of Theology (Denver 10), is serving as acting presi- 
dent. until a successor to the late Edward Randolph 
Bartlett, whose death was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, April 26, can be selected. 


William H. Jones and the Reverend Robert F. Har- 
rington will continue their services to the Huston- 
Tillotson College (Austin, Tex.) which was formed by 
a merger under the presidency of Matthew S. Davage, 
as reported in ScHoon anp Society, April 19. Dr. 
Jones, formerly president, Tillotson College, will be 
vice-president in charge of curriculum and instruc- 
tion; Dr. Harrington, formerly president, Samuel 
Huston College, vice-president in charge of public 
relations, 


Charles Edwin Odegaard, executive secretary, Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies, has been named 
dean, College of Literature, Science and the Arts, 
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University of Michigan, to sueceed Hayward Keniston. 
Burton Doan Thuma, professor of psychology, who 
has been serving as acting dean during the terminal 
furlough granted to Dr. Keniston prior to his retire- 
ment, will continue in this capacity until Dr. Odegaard 
assumes his new duties, September 1. Dr. Keniston 
has been teaching Romance languages during his leave. 
John C. Kohl, associate professor of civil engineering, 
has been given additional duties as director of the 
newly created Transportation Institute in the College 
of Engineering, effective immediately. Other 
appointees, as of September 1, include: professor of 
silviculture, Stephen H. Spurr (to sueceed Leigh J. 
Young); associate professor of industrial relations, 
A. Howard Myers; and assistant professors, Donald 
Lloyd MacDonald (insurance) and Mildred I. Quack- 
enbush (nursing). 


new 


Lester E. Asheim, dean of students, Graduate Li- 
brary School, the University of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed to the deanship of the school to succeed Ber- 
nard R. Berelson, whose appointment was reported in 
ScHoot anp Society, September 20, 1947, and who 
served until 1951. 


Henry A. Brown, whose appointment as assistant 
professor of physical education of men, Grinnell 
(Iowa) College, was reported in ScHoon AND Society, 
July 31, 1948, has been named dean of men to succeed 
G. Lester Duke, resigned. Howard Ellis, teaching fel- 
low in music, University of Michigan, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of music. David Bruce 
Seoular, associate professor of music, has resigned 
to accept a post in Arizona State College (Tempe). 


Robert J. Young, professor of business education 
and registrar, Radford (Va.) College, has been ap- 
pointed dean of instruction and head of the division of 
administration concerned with academie standards, 
curriculum, and general problems of registration and 
admission under a new plan of 
M’Ledge Moffett, professor of home economics and 
dean of women, will continue as head of the division 
of student affairs, counseling, health services, work 
scholarships, and other aspects of student life. Celene 
Honeycutt Gardner has been named registrar. 


J. Gordon Jeffries, dean, Pennington (N. J.) School, 
has been appointed dean, Tilton (N. H.) School, to 
succeed the late Karl B. Dearborn, whose appointment 
was reported in ScHoou anp Society, July 23, 1949. 


The Reverend Thomas M. Knapp, S.J., and Charles 
E. Wuller will administer the School of Commerce and 
Finance, Saint Louis University, following the resig- 
nation of Thomas F. Quinn, dean, June 1. Father 
Knapp is regent of the school; Mr. Wuller, associate 
dean. Mr. Quinn will take a post in private business. 


administration. 


Charles A. Seidle, whose appointment as associate 
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dean of students, Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.), 
was reported in Scnoot anp Socrety, October 18, 
1947, has been named director of admissions to sueceed 
Clarence B. Campbell who has resigned, effective 
July 1, to become vice-president in charge of person- 
nell, Edward Campbell Company, Vineland (N. J.). 


Harold E. Hammond, whose appointment as diree- 
tor, Brookville (N. Y.) Division, Long Island Uni- 
versity, was reported in Scuoot anp Society, Febru- 
ary 2, has been named director of public relations and 
professor of history, Union College (Schenectady, 
N. Y.), effective September 1. 


LeRoy Wauck, of the Marquette Guidance Center, 
Marquette University (Milwaukee 3), has been ap- 
pointed acting director of a new department of psy- 
chology that will be opened this fall in the College of 
Liberal Arts. 


Aaron C. Waters and Francis J. Pettijohn have been 
appointed to professorships of geology, the Johns 
Hopkins Univresity. Dr. Waters, formerly professor 
of geology, Stanford University, and Dr. Pettijohn, 
editor, Journal of Geology, will join the staff on July 
1. Frederic Lilge, associate professor of education, 
University of California (Berkeley 4), has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of education for the fiscal 
year, beginning July 1. 


Aubrey S. Bradshaw, professor of biology, Transyl- 
vania College (Lexington 7, Ky.), will substitute for 
David C. Chandler, professor of entomology, during 
the summer session in Cornell University. 


Henry Koerner has been appointed artist-in-resi- 
dence, Pennsylvania College for Women (Pittsburgh 
32), to serve during the leave of absence granted to 
Charles Le Clair, chairman of the department of art, 
for the academic year 1952-53 for study under a Ford 
Foundation Fellowship. 


Kenneth Ballard Murdock, Frances Lee Higginson 
Professor of Literature, Harvard University and a 
trustee of the American Scandinavian Foundation, has 
been invited to serve as guest professor of the his- 
tory of American literature and American civiliza- 
tion in the University of Copenhagen, February—June, 
1953. 


Oreste A. Bontempo, director of the Language 
Workshop, the City College School of Business and 
Civie Administration (New York 10), has been ap- 
pointed editor of the educational division of the Funk 
and Wagnalls Company, publishers of dictionaries 
and encyclopaedias. 


Alfred D. Simpson, professor of education, Har- 
vard University, by a mail ballot of the members of 
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the Society for the Advancement of Education, Inc., 
was elected a Trustee on April 26 to succeed Henry 
W. Holmes who has been forced by other duties to 
relinquish his trusteeship after 12 years of service. 


Recent Deaths 


Arthur B. Moehlman, professor of school administra- 
tion and supervision, University of Michigan, died, 
May 2, at the age of sixty-three years. Dr. Moehlman 
had served as teacher (1913-16), East High School, 
and house principal (1916-18), Northwest High 
School, Detroit; director of statistical reference and 
administration and editor (1918-25), Detroit Hduca- 
tional Bulletin; and professor of administration and 
supervision (1923-51), University of Michigan. 


Julius William Sturmer, retired dean of science, 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, died, 
May 4, at the age of eighty-two years. Dr. Sturmer 
had served as instructor in pharmacy (1891-94) and 
professor (1894-1912), Purdue University (Lafayette, 
Ind.) ; professor and dean of the department (1912- 
16), Medieo-Chirurgery College (Philadelphia) ; and 
professor of industrial chemistry and dean of science 
(1916-43), Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 


Science. 


Heman Charles Fogg, demonstrator, department of 
chemistry, the University of New Hampshire, died, 
May 5, at the age of fifty-seven years. Dr. Fogg had 
served the university as instructor in chemistry (1922- 
27), assistant professor (1927-36), associate profes- 


sor (1936-38), and demonstrator (since 1943). 


Maria Montessori, Italian educational reformer, 
died, May 6, at the age of eighty-one years. Dr. Mon- 
tessori opened the first Montessori School for Chil- 
dren in 1907 in Rome; she was named government in- 
spector of Italian (1922). After leaving 
Italy she became director (1917), Montessori Research 
Institute (Barcelona, Spain); director (1919), bi- 
ennial training courses (London); founder (1938), 
the Montessori Training Center (Laren, The Nether- 
lands); director (1939), Indian Training Course 
(Adyar, Madras); and director (1947), Montessori 
Center (London). 


schools 


Arthur Bond Meservey, chairman of the department 
of physics, Dartmouth College (Hanover, N. H.), 
died, May 8, at the age of sixty-seven years. Mr. 
Meservey had served the college as assistant in physies 
(1907-08), instructor (1911-16), assistant profes- 
sor (1916-28), and professor (since 1928). 


The Reverend Edward Charles Phillips, S.J., spirit- 
ual father of St. Andrew-on-Hudson (N. Y.), died, 


May 9, at the age of seventy-four years. Father 


Phillips had served as professor of physics (1908-09), 
Boston College; lecturer in apologetics (1913-14), 
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in dogmatic theology (1915-19), professor of mathe- 
matics and astronomy (1919-25), dean of the faculty 
(1922-25), spiritual director of the department of 
theology (1935-38), dean of the department of phil- 
osophy (1936-39), and professor of mathematics 
(1937-39), Woodstock (Md.) College; director of 
the astronomical observatory (1925-28) and dean, 
Graduate School (1939-43), Georgetown University; 
provincial superior (1928-35) and procurator (1943- 
19), New York Province of the Society of Jesus; and 
at St. Andrew-on-Hudson (since 1949). 


Albert Broadus Newman, former dean, School of 
Technology, City College (New York 30), died, May 9, 
at the age of sixty-four years. Dr. Newman who 
had worked for a long period with various chemical 
firms, had served as instructor (1912-13), the Penn- 
sylvania State College; professor of chemical engi- 
neering and head of the department (1928-38), 
Cooper Union (New York 3); and professor of 
chemical engineering and chairman of the depart- 
ment (since 1938) and dean (1941-retirement), School 
of Technology, City College. Dr. Newman gave 
his last class on the evening of May 8. 


Clark Leonard Hull, Sterling Professor of Psy- 
chology, Yale University, died, May 10, at the age of 
sixty-seven years. Dr. Hull had served as assistant 
in psychology (1914-16), instructor in experimental 
(1916-20), assistant professor (1920- 
and professor 


psychology 
22), associate professor (1922-25), 
and director, psychological laboratory (1925-29), the 
University of Wisconsin; and professor of psychology 
(1926-47) and Sterling Professor (since 1947), Yale 
University. 

George Booker Waterhouse, professor emeritus 
of metallurgy, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
died, May 10, at the age of sixty-eight years. Dr. 
Waterhouse had served as instructor (1905), Columbia 
University; and at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology as professor of metallurgy (1922-45). 


> Ld; L 


Atomic Energy Progress: A Critical Review and Ap- 
praisal, 1942-1951. Pp. 30. Religious and Welfare 
Committee, New York Committee on Atomic Informa- 
tion, Inc., 39 Broadway, New York 6. 1952. $1.00. 
Minutes of the sixteenth Exploratory Seminar Session held 
at Woodrow Wilson Foundation, New_York, November 28, 
1951, accompanied by “Educational Effects and Implica- 
tions of Atomic Energy in History Ethics, and Philosophy 
(25 cents), and ‘Educational Effects and_ Implications of 
Atomic Energy in the Social Sciences” (35 cents). 





Pp. 40. 


BERRY, MARY. Guide to Good Manners. 
1952. 


Science Research Associates, Ine., Chicago 10. 
40 cents; quantity rates. 
A Junior Life Adjustment Booklet. 
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Careers in Service to the Handicapped: Information for 
Vocational Guidance Specialists on the Professions of 
Physical Therapy, Occupational Therapy, Speech and 
Hearing Therapy and Special Education. Pp. 53. 
Illustrated. The National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, Ine., 11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 
3. 1952. 50 cents. 

° 


COUNTS, GEORGE 8S. Education and American Civi- 
lization. Pp. xiv+491. 3ureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27. 
1952. $3.75. 

The author notes our need for a great education; we are 
here at the end of an era, between two civilizations, one 
that is passing away and another that is in birth; we must 
have schools for our children that are equal to the task. 

e 


CRAWFORD, R. 'M. Australia. Pp. ix+203.  Illus- 
trated with maps. Longmans, Green and Company, 
Ine., New York 3. 1952. $1.80, text; $2.25, trade. 
Beginning with the ancient continent and its aboriginal 
inhabitants, through communities grown out of penal 
origins to the free and self-governing states federated in 
the Commonwealth of Australia. 
e 


DAVIS, JEROME. Peace, War, and You. Pp. 282. 
Henry Schuman, Inec., New York 21. 1952. $3.00. 
Clarence E. Pickett, in his introduction says, ‘Most Ameri- 
cans who are concerned about the peace of the world today 
suffer from a serious sense of frustration. Most have 
little access to the United Nations in ways that make its 
operations a reality.” 

® 

DEFERRARI, ROY J. (Editor). The Curriculum of 
the Catholic College: Integration and Concentration. 
Pp. viii+ 236. Catholic University of America Press, 
Washington 17, D.C. 1952. $3.25. 


Proceedings of hte Workshop on the Curriculum of the 
Catholic College, conducted at the Catholic University of 


America, June 12-22, 1951 
e 


DEUTSCH, ALBERT. Our Rejected Children. Pp. 
xxii+ 292. Little, Brown and Company, 34 Beacon 
Street, Boston 6. 1952. $3.00. 

Fourth edition. This is much more than an exposé, for it 
goes beyond a trained reporter's picture of the way a large 
number of boys and girls are treated by our society and 
offers a program of real reform. 

s 


MILLETT, ESTHER (Editor). Current Books: Senior 
Booklist of the Secondary Education Board. Pp. 44. 
Current Books: Junior Booklist of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board. Pp. 44. Both illustrated. Secondary 
Edueation Board, Publisher, Milton 86, Mass. 1952. 
35 cents each. 

° 
GRAMBS, JEAN D., AND WILLIAM J. IVERSON. 


Modern Methods in Secondary Education. Pp. xiv + 
562. Illustrated. Willam Sloane Associates, Ine., 
New York 19. 1952. $4.75. 
The authors have tried to set forth the over-all job of the 
high school clearly. 

e 


GREEVER, GARLAND (Editor). Excursions into 
Practical Composition: Conducted by Various Writers 
and Made Available to Students. Pp. xvi+377. Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York 1. 1952. $2.50. 
The purpose of every selection here and of all the accom- 
panying apparatus is pragmatic—to help the average stu- 
dent develop an ability to express facts and ideas on paper. 


HENRY, NELSON B. (Editor). The Fifty-first Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. Part I. General Education. Pp. xiii+377 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 37. 1952. 
$3.50, cloth; $2.75, paper. 

Prepared by the Society’s Committee on General Education. 
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HURST, LAWRENCE. Sizxty-One Years in the School 
Room. Pp. 255. Meador Publishing Company, 324 
Newbury Street, Boston 15. 1952. $2.50. 

The story presented here is, from its very nature, auto- 
biographical the evolution of an educator, Lawrence 
Hurst of Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 

®@ 


The Iowa Test of Educational Development. Test 10: 
Understanding of Contemporary Affairs. Pp. 9. Ex- 
aminer Manual for Test 10. Pp. 8. Science Research 
Associates, Chieago 10, 1952. 

With a data and two scoring sheets, this test is designed 
to measure the extent to which high-school pupils are in- 
formed about, have thought about, and understand what 
is going on in the world today. 

® 


“oe ! 

JORDAN, ELIJAH. Business Be Damned. 

267. Henry Schuman, Ine., New York 21. 

$4.00. 

A critically constructive examination of business and its 

methods as they affect American industry, politics, reli- 

gion, law, art, and education by one of America’s well- 

known social philosophers. 


KENWORTHY, LEONARD S. World Horizons for 

Teachers. Pp. xii+141. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27. 
1952. $3.25. 
This is a revolutionary period in history. The task of 
the teachers in our schools is to help their pupils to live 
in the second half of the 20th century, not in some bygone 
period. 


Pp. xiv + 
1952. 


° 
PETERSEN, PETER. Fiihrungslehre des Unterrichts. 
Pp. 242. Georg Westermann Verlag, Braunsweig, 
Germany. 1951. 
° 


Proceedings of the 36th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
Part 2. Pp. 510. National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1201 16th Street, Washington 6, 
D.C. 1952. $1.00. 

Part 1, listed in ScHOOL aNp Society, April 12, 
e 

RIESMAN, DAVID. Faces in the Crowd: Individual 
Studies in Character and Politics. Pp. xii+751. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn. 1952. $5.00. 
In these searching studies, the author continues his pro- 


ductive explorations into the minds of Amercans that he 
began with “The Lonely Crowd.” 


e 
ROEBER, EDWARD C., AND GERALD G. PRIDEAUX. 


California Test Bureau Manual: Vocational Interest 
Analyses; Advanced, Grades 9, Adult. Pp. 12. Cali- 
fornia Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Boulevard, Los 
Angeles 28, Calif. 1952. 

The manual is accompanied by six test pamphlets of 11 
pages each: a. Personal-Social Analysis b. Natural Analy- 
sis; ¢. Mechanical Analysis; d. Business Analysis; e. The 
Arts Analysis; f. The Science Analysis. Plus a score card 
of 4 pages. 


1952, 


STRANG, RUTH. Facts about Juvenile Delinquency. 
Pp. 49. Illustrated. Science Research Associates, 
Ine., Chicago 10. 1952. 40 cents; quantity rates. 

A Life Adjustment Booklet. 
e 

Study Abroad: International Handbook, Vacation Study 
Supplement to Vol. IV. Pp. 39. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York 27. 1952. 50 cents. 

In publishing this Unesco hopes to make more widely 
known the many and varied international vacation study 
and cultural travel schemes planned for 1952. A 


@ 
SULLIVAN, ELIZABETH T., WILLIS W. CLARK, 
AND ERNEST W. TIEGS. California Test of Mental 
Maturity and Separate Non-Language and Language 
Sections. No.1. Pre-Primary (grades kgn-1) ; Man- 
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ual, pp. 20; Test, pp. 14. No. 2. Primary (grades Rand, Ine., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 1952. 


1, 2, 3); Manual, pp. 20; Test, pp. 14. No. 3.  Ele- Free on request. 
lentary ades 5, 6, 7 ; Manual, pp. 28; Test, pp. Prepared by_the Research Committee of Alpha Chapter 
rr 3 N — = 2 ai ee chit ‘ ult) : ice. (New York University) of Delta Pi Epsilon composed o 
8 No. 4. ntermediate (grades ‘ » AGUIL) 5 Me four business teachers under the supervision of Estelle L. 
ual, pp. 28; Test, pp. 18. No.5. Advanced (grades Popham. 
9-adult) ; Manual, pp. 28; Test, pp. 18. 1951 Edition. o 
California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Boulevard, AS =. : ; : : 
Los Angeles 28. 1952. YOUNG, T. CUYLER (Editor). Near Eastern Culture 
e and Society: A Symposium on the Meeting of East and 
TOYNBEE, ARNOLD J. (Editor) Greek Historical West. Pp. x+250. Illustrated. Princeton Univer- 
NBEE, NOLD J. (E : ; Tis pit ND ey: : ey 
Thought: From Homer to the Age of Heraclius. Pp. sity Press, Princeton, N. J. 1951. $4.00. eee 
eewist 4 O08 The New American Library of World A broad survey of Arabic-Islamic culture and society in 
Xxviil + 208. le New American Library 0 ork the Near East written by eleven scholars from the United 
Literature, Ine., 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22. States, England, Lebanon, Syria, and Turkey. 
1952. 35 cents. 
Introduction and translation by the editor, with two newly 
translated pieces by Gilbert Murray. 


. THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


WITTY, PAUL, AND HARRY BRICKER. Your Child 25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
and Radio, TV, Comics, and Movies. Pp. 49.  Illus- - ‘ 
trated. Science Research Associates, Inc., Chicago 10. Chicago 4, Ill. 
1952. 40 cents; quantity rates. 
For parents and teachers; Better Living Booklet. 
- Efficient, Discriminating, Professional 
WYNNE, JOHN P. General Education: In Theory and Service 
Practice. Pp. 251. Bookman Associates, 42 Broad- 
way, New York 4. 1952. $3.75. 
The cause of better college teaching might be substantially 
furthered and accelerated, if thousands instead of hundreds Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities in 
of teachers read this book, says Ordway Tead. their fields, and administrators searching for good 
° instructors are urged to communicate with us. 
You as a Business Teacher. Unpaged. Illustrated. 
Business Machines and Supplies Research, Remington 
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The method by which more than 350 
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Elementary ) University schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
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